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Do We Need the Old-Time Religion? 


ioderator Denny: 


Good evening, neighbors. And 
very special welcome to our 
roup listeners throughout the 
untry. 

Now you will hear the open- 
g statements of two dynamic 
widely popular religious 
aders of our time on the ques- 
a, “Do We Need the Old- 
ime Religion?’ I am going to 
jave it to these speakers to define 
4e terms. Following their state- 
jents, they will be interrogated 
, Dr. Harold Ockenga, pastor of 
srk Street Church, in Boston, 
ia Dr. Truman B. Douglass, ex- 
tive vice-president of the Board 
Home Missions of the Con- 
jegational Christian Churches. 
en we'll take questions from 
© audience. 

(Our first speaker, Mr. Billy 
sham, president of Northwest- 
Bible Schools, who conducts 
“Hour of Decision” every Sun- 
* on most of these stations, was 
ten in Charlotte, N. C. He is 
graduate of Wheaton College, 
qd first began his training for 
reaching at the Florida Bible In- 
ute. His national fame as an 
ingelist began about two years 
», when. 350,000 people attended 
\ evangelistic campaign in Los 
eles, Calif. Following his 
teting with us here tonight, he 
ll make an extensive tour of 
ern and southern cities during 
juary and February, including 
ptings in Washington, D. C., 
as, and Florida. We are happy 
welcome to America’s Town 
leting Mr. Billy Graham. 


hot 


~ 


1 Graham: 

What do we mean by the “old- 
(2 religion’? JI understand the 
itime religion to mean historical 


Christianity as taught in the New 
Testament, as experienced in the 
early church, as known to the 
Christians of all ages and expressed 
in the creeds of all Protestant 
denominations, when they have 
come to know Jesus Christ as 
Saviour and Lord. 

The old-time Christian faith is a 
doctrine and a life. The doctrine 
is, “Christ died for our sins.” 
And the life is, “Christ, the Way.” 
The old religion which saved our 
forefathers and which put right- 
eousness in their hearts and which 
put iron in their wills so that 
they were moved to cross oceans 
and build nations is the religion 
we desperately need today. 

A few days ago, the President 
of the United States announced 
that this Nation is now in a state 
of national emergency. At this 
moment, millions of people in 
America are bewildered, frustrated, 
disillusioned, disappointed, and 
asking themselves hundreds of ques- 
tions: What does 1951 hold for 
me? What lies just ahead? 
Whither are we bound? How 
soon will the terminal be reached? 
Are we facing peace or war? 
What is to be the next act-in the 
great human drama? 

Men know not which way to 
turn. Nations are perplexed. Un- 
certainty characterizes the attitude 
of every statesman and diplomat 
in the world capitals. Everyone 
seems to agree that a terrible 
catastrophe lies just ahead. But 
what? And from which direction 
will it come? Mr. Symington said 
a few days ago that America 
is now fighting for survival. 

The past generation has been an 
age of folly, pragmatism, be- 
haviorism, relativism, secularism, 
and materialism—an age in which 


we humanized God and deified 


man. We outlawed the supet- 
natural. We said, ‘“We don’t reed 
God; we can solve our own prob- 
lems.’ We worshipped at the 
shrine of science, thinking that 
science with its ingenuity, new 
gadgets and inventions was to 
bring about a new social order 
that would solve the problems of 
mankind and bring in the utopia 
man had long dreamed. 

As a result of our disregard of 
God, the Bible, and the Church, 
we went on the skids morally. 
The home which is the basic unit 
of any society is now crumbling 
with one divorce in every four 
marriages. Our crime bill last 
year was over 16 billion dollars. 
Promiscuous immorality every- 
where, habit-forming drugs, men- 
tal diseases, filthy literature—a 
thousand and one things are 
being used to bring about the 
distintegration of American  so- 
ciety. We in America decided we 
did not need religion; therefore, 
65 million Americans are not 
members of any church and 36 mil- 
lion American youth are in no 
Sunday school. 

Today, the Western world stands 


face to face with the most fa- 
naticak and fiendish power the 
world has ever known. Sixty 


million people in the Eastern world 
are now engaged in preparation 
for war. Its avowed purpose is 
to pull God out of the skies, 
oppose the churches, tear up the 
Bibles, and kill the Christians. 
Not since Charles Martel defeated 
the Mohammedans in the Battle 
of Tours in 732, has Christendom 
faced such a crisis. 

There are millions of people 
asking at this moment, “What is 
wrong? Why can’t we solve our 
problems? Must it always be this 
way?” To a reader of the Bible 


ick 


the answer is very simple. 
Bible teaches that human nat 
is incapable of saving itself. * 
Bible teaches that the fundamet 
disturbance of the human race 
in the sinful nature of ao 
Therefore, the simple gospel’ 
Christ is declared in the Bible 
be the answer to these internatic 
and national disturbances. 

God’s answer to the problem 
sin .is the crucified and liv 
Christ. A light of a living Ch’ 
injected into society comes by ° 
of a regenerated individual. 
say. that Jesus Christ is at 
moment the greatest living per 
in the universe. 

One of the greatest delusi 
and fallacies of our day is te: 
ing that if you will change m 
environment, give him better 
cial and economic advanta 
then the problems of the wi 
will be solved. We have c¢ 
pletely neglected the human ec 
tion. We completely forgot 
human nature has remained | 
changed. 

The Bible declares that hu 
nature is sinful and has tr 
gressed the law of God; theref 
we are a race of lawless bei 
There is no possibility to ent 
utopia without first confessing 
sin and coming back to | 
through Jesus Christ his Son. ~ 
I sincerely believe that we 1 
that old-time religion, if we no 
the historical Christian reliy 
with Jesus Christ, the Son of ¢€ 
as the center. 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Billy Graham. 
leaders in the religious world } 
received as many honors from t 
colleagues and laymen as our : 
speaker, Dr. Ralph W. Sock¥ 
who has been a pastor of | 
church during his entire mini 


rist Church, Methodist, here in 
ew York City, and for over 
irty years he has held this post 
d has been minister of the Na- 
nal Radio Pulpit for almost as 
ng. He is the Director of the 
jall of Fame, and, in spite of his 
y career, he has found time to 
ite many helpful books. His 
est book on the Beatitudes was 
recent selection of the Religious 
k Club. And I should like to 
d that Dr. Sockman himself has 
n selected to open the second 
HE of our Town Hall morning 
ture series tomorrow morning 
Town Hall on the subject, “Free 
nin a Disturbed World.” Now, 
will hear his comments on Mr. 
“sham’s remarks. Dr. Ralph Sock- 
of New York. 


. Sockman: 


Yes, indeed, we need the old- 
@e religion, provided it is old 
wugh. We need the New Testa- 
“t version of Christianity. 

ff quite agree with Mr. Graham 
| his description of the world’s 
ts. I find, however, that it’s a 
futile to spend too much time 
ing these people in New York 
out the sins of the world. They 
jw too many of them already. 
, nevertheless, Jesus himself 
f not spend too much time de- 
umcing the world, as he said, 
‘od sent His Son into the world 
t to condemn the world, but 
it the world through Him might 
saved.” 

lhrist came to save the world. 
d that mission of his, he took 
m the Old Testament — the 
at Hebrew Christian Scriptures, 
' moral and spiritual values— 
_ said, “I came not to destroy 
im, I came to fulfill them.” 
d he fulfilled them in a gospel 
redeeming love. He so lived 
i loved and died and triumphed 
*r death that those who knew 


him best said, “This is the Christ, 
the Son of God, the Saviour of the 
world.” 

But what did Jesus mean by 
salvation? He said, “If any man 
would be My disciple, let him 
deny himself, take up his cross, 
and follow Me.” Salvation means 
not merely coming fo Christ, but 
following with Christ; not merely 
being rescued from hell, but being 
redeemed for service. I believe 
that a person, to be saved, must 
be concerned about saving others. 


Now, Mr. Denny, against. that 
New Testament background of the 
old-time religion, I am frank to 
say that I think our modern ver- 
sions have departed in many cases 
too much. I think somebody’s 
question, a moment ago, “Do not — 
some modern churches tend to be 
social clubs?’’ indicates a certain 
trend that’s bad. Social affairs, 
bazaars, bowling clubs are not a 
substitute for divine worship. 
Nevertheless, we have lengthened 
leisure, and I’ve always thought 
it was better to give people some- 
thing wholesome to do, than 
simply to thunder against them 
what they shouldn’t do. So I think 
the Church should maintain a 
seven day a week program with 
some of these activities, but keep- 
ing worship ever separate. 

Furthermore, I believe that wor- 
ship should be vitalized. I quite 
agree that there is too much empty 
formality in many of our churches. 
Nevertheless, we must remember 
that there are differences of tem- 
perament and tastes. There are 
multitudes who like the dynamic 
preaching of men like Mr. Graham. 
There are Quakers, who like to 
worship God in silence. There 
are persons who like much singing 
and many surprises in their serv- 
ices. There are others who like 
the stately liturgies. The great 


point is, are we sincere in com- 
ing to God by the best way 
we can. 

I believe also that, along with 
these two things, we must get back 
to the old-time religion by being 
a more teaching church. It’s shal- 
low to say it doesn’t matter what 
you believe so long as you do 
what’s right. We know that what 
we believe determines what we 
think is right, as witness the dif- 
ference today between the Krem- 
lin and Christianity. 

It’s also, I think, inadequate to 
say, “Just have faith.’ There is a 
difference between having faith 
and having a faith. The students 
I meet in colleges want to have 
a reason for the faith that’s in 
them. And I think we must teach 
what we believe as Christians that 
the people may know the reason 
to support their faith. 

I believe, also, that we must get 
back to the old-time religion from 
a too much man-centered religion 
—a self-interested religion. There 
are many persons in our modern 
churches who want to make God 
simply a Santa Claus to give them 
their desires without doing his 
will. That’s self-centered. There 
are others who, I think, are also 
a bit selfish when they simply 
want to escape out of earth to get 
to heaven themselves. I don’t 
believe Jesus taught us to base our 
hope of redemption on either re- 
ward merely for ourselves or fear 
for ourselves. 

I think that St. Paul said the 
truth to young Timothy when he 
said, “Stir up the gift of God 
which is in you,” for God gave us 
not the spirit of fear, but of 
power, and of love, and of a sound 
mind—that spirit of power which 
comes from a personal experience 
with Jesus Christ, able to break 
the power of cancelled sin—that 
spirit of love which comes from 


God the Father with love for | 
men—and that spirit of so 
mindedness which uses the rea 
to its limit and then knows tl 
we come in touch with one al 
to exceed abundantly above 
that we ask or think. That, as 
see it, is the old-time religi 
which America so desperately d 
need. 


Moderator Denny: | 


Thank you, Dr. Sockman. Ne 
I trust that you and Mr. Grahi 
are ready for the questions tl 
will come to you thick and fa 
first, from our special interrogato 
Dr. Harold J. Ockenga, Pastor 
the Park Street Church in Bost¢ 
and Dr. Truman B. Douglass | 
the Congregational Christi: 
Churches. We'll start with a qu 
tion from Dr. Douglass. 


Dr. Dougiass: Mr. Graham, y 
said that the answer to the criti 
problems of our time comes if 
society by way of the regenerat 
individual. I presume that’s ; 
other way of saying the convert 
individual. Would you state 
and I hope you might state it 
such a way that I can someti 
explain it to the ordinary m 
on the street—just what you me 
by conversion? 


Mr. Graham: Yes, Til be | 
lighted. I think that conversi 
very simply is found in the A¢ 
the 20th chapter, 21st verse, wh 
Apostle Paul is speaking to 1 
elders of the church of Ephes 
He said this, “Testifying, both 
the Jews, also to the Greeks, 
pentance toward God and fa 
toward our Lord Jesus Chris 
Conversion simply means t 
things — repentance toward C 
and genuine saving faith in 
Lord Jesus Christ and his finis] 
work on the Cross of Calva 
That carries with it, also, a 


ive idea of regeneration, in which 
man is regenerated by God, as 
jesus ‘ said, “Ye must be born 
igain.” In other words, implanted 
mto man becomes the divine 
1ature of Almighty God. That is 
onyersion, as I understand it, in 
he Scripture. 


Mr. Denny: Thank ‘you, 
btaham. Dr. Ockenga? 
Dr. Ockenga: Dr. Sockman, you 
mphasized in your address the 
\eiief which we have as determin- 
g our action. What must a 
an believe in order to become 
| Christian? 
| Dr. Sockman: May I state, Dr. 
d-kenga, the position held by the 
lhurch to which I belong? We 
wk two questions of our people. 
happen to be a Methodist. 
Jow're a  Congregationalist. I 
leppose you would admit we 
lethodists have at least the mini- 
iam of necessary faith to be called 
ficistians. (Laughter) Our two 
kestions are these: “Do you ac- 
~pt Jesus Christ as your Lord 
d Saviour and pledge allegiance 
his Kingdom?” And the other 
22stion is this: “Do you profess 
¢ Christian Faith as contained 
| the New Testament of our Lord 
isus Christ?” We believe, as John 
“esley said, that the New Testa- 
l2nt contains all that is necessary 
salvation. We leave the indi- 
dual free to make his interpreta- 
n of those basic faiths, accept- 
gs, first of all, his belief in the 
‘vinity, Deity of our Lord and 
viour Jesus Christ. 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. Any 
aé you are not satisfied with the 
aker’s answer, you interrogators 
n talk back, you know. Are you 
‘isied with that answer? 


Dr. Ockenga: Well, I’d like to 
ow how a man would get that 
lth in Jesus Christ as Saviour 
J Lord. 


Mr. 


Nt 


Dr. Sockman: First of all, I 
think there are several steps. 
I think you get it first by asso- 
ciation. Children catch it. We 
have faith in us. We don’t get 
faith; we are born with an attitude 
of faith. We absorb it from our 
homes and those who know Christ. 
As we get older, we get more faith 
by intuition. As we get still older, 
we get more by reason. We try 
to think things through. As we get 
still older, we get more even by 
experience. 

We live in our experience of 
Jesus Christ. And if we live as 
he said, doing his will, we shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be 
of God or of man. And the closer 
we live, and the longer I live, 
may I say, the more that faith comes 
and becomes stronger from the 
revelation in the Bible, in nature, 
and elsewhere, of God and Christ. 
It is by these four steps that, I 
would say, we do not get faith, 
but we develop faith. 


Dr. Douglass: You believe that 
faith, then, comes mostly by 
Christian nurture rather than by 
what we might call a dynamic 
conversion, such as Billy Graham 
emphasizes ? 


Dr. Sockman: No, I think there 
is an hour of decision in every- 
one’s life. I do think that we 
grow up into it, and it’s like a 
stream. If our parents have started 
the stream in the right direction, 
then conversion doesn’t mean a 
kind of a damming and rechannel- 
ing. It’s a growth. And I think 
many of us might be hard put to 
it to know just when we did get 
that experience; but that it comes 
and strengthens, I’m confident. I'd 
like to hear you, Dr. Ockenga, if 
you want to give the minimum of 
faith, as you see it. I think it 
might add to the discussion. 


Mr. Denny: Dr. Ockenga, may 


we call on Billy Graham here? I 
think he is ready to talk on this, 


Mr. Graham: Thank you. I 
‘should like to say that I believe 
that the Bible teaches that there 
are several types of faith. I think, 
first of all, there is a historical 
faith, such as, for example, Jesus 
said that devils believe and 
tremble. That’s a historical faith. 
I believe it’s possible to believe 
all about Jesus Christ, to believe 
all about the Bible, to believe all 
about religion, to take all the 
cardinal doctrines and _ believe 
them in one’s mind, and still not 
know genuine saving faith. 

Secondly, I believe there’s a 
miraculous faith, for example, that 
Judas had. Judas went out casting 
out demons, but Judas never went 
to heaven, as far as we know. 

And then I believe that there is 
affectional faith — for example, 
those people that go through a 
form that they might say is con- 
version, an emotional experience, 
sometimes, when they go out 
happy and rejoicing. But all of a 
sudden something happens. They 
haven’t taken root, and they fall 
away and their condition is worse 
than before, as Jesus relates in 
Luke the 8th chapter. 

But then, fourthly, there is a 
heart faith, When you put all 
of these together, I believe that 
faith essentially and basically is a 
heart committal to the will of 
Almighty God, which has its re- 
percussions in a life daily lived for 
Jesus Christ. (Applause) 


Dr. Ockenga: Well, I’m very 
glad to lend assent to what Mr. 
Graham says, because that most 
certainly is Christian faith, but the 
question was how you come to it. 
Now, I really believe that it’s 
necessary first, as the Scripture 
says, to believe that God is, and 
that he is a rewarder of them that 


! / 

come unto him. First, is that co 
fidence, the belief in God. Se 
ondly, there must be the beli 
in the sinfulness of human natu 
and, ostensibly, my  sinfulne: 
when I’m. coming to be save 
Thirdly, the Scripture would s 
that we must have a faith in t 
person and work of Christ, th 
Christ is the Son of God, Ve 
God, that he died upon the crc 
for our sins, in our place. The 
when we admit those, that conie 
of faith, we must commit oursely 
to him and obey his teachir 
That, to me, would constitute t 
human side of this divine rege 
eration. 


Mr. Denny: If you believe in t 
sinfulness of man, do you belie 
in the potential goodness of ma 


Dr. Ockenga: Most certain 
wrought by the Holy Spirit. 
Mr. Denny: All right, I jp 
wanted to get that. Dr. Dougla 

Dr. Douglass: I wanted to f 
low a little farther with this proj 
sition, that the answer to 1 
problem of our time is to 
found by coming at it through c 
verted individuals. I want to : 
that the second statement wh 
Mr. Graham made seemed io 
to illuminate what I regarded 
an unsatisfactory answer to the f 
question I asked. I may know 
many umregenerated individu: 
but that man in the street, I 1 
talking about, I think would 
be fully satisfied with the def 
tion of conversion that uses si 
terms as regeneration and fa 
It’s just what those terms m 
that is the rub, as far as he’s 
cerned. 


Well, in this matter of solv 
the problems of our time thro 
the converted individual, let’s s 
a concrete problem that’s certa 
in the forefront of American th: 


g today. Suppose all the 150 mil- 


ere to be converted. But we are 
ill left facing, as we are today, 
ne aggressive power of Soviet 
jussia with perhaps 800 million 
ople under its control. Now, 
st how would the conversion of 
1 Americans affect the solution 
that concrete problem? 


| Mr. Denny: That’s the 
vestion, Mr. Graham. 


$264 


Mr. Graham: I sincerely believe 
ith all of my heart, that, if 150 
ilion American people were 
nuinely converted to Jesus 
\hrist, it would have a tremen- 
bus, and marked, and immediate 
ect upon world problems. For 
mample, we are faced with 800 
Islion people that are avowed 
semies of the United States and 
perything that we stand for. I 
ibiieve that we could go back, 
say times in the Old Testament. 


on people of the United States. 


/ 


For example, to Dothan, when 
Elisha, one man, was able to 
withstand all the Assyrian hosts 
because he was a man of God. The 
greatest military victory in the 
annals of human history was when 
God blinded and frustrated the 
plans of the enemy because one 
man dared to believe Almighty 
God. I. sincerely believe, if 
America turned to God at this 
moment, we would have divine 
intervention on our side in an hour 
when we ate facing what I be- 
lieve to be a satanic, supernaturally 
empowered religion in communism. 
We can never lick communism 
with flesh and blood and guns and 
bullets. It’s going to take the 
divine help of Almighty God 
and that will only come as America 
turns to God for help through 
Jesus Christ at this hour. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now we 
shall take some questions from the 
audience. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


\flan: Dr. Sockman, do you 
unk that converting men is the 
‘imary aim of the Church, and 
‘it not being shown that revivals 
<omplish this aim? 

Dr. Sockman: I believe that the 
version of men is the primary 
m of the Church, but as I said 
fore, I think that conversion 
ist show itself, not only in his 
vm personal life, but by radia- 
mm out to affect all the life 
bund him. I think that we must 
ing, as we pray in our Lord’s 
ayer, the kingdom of heaven to 
rth. And that kingdom of 
aven is not only within us, 
nich we get by our own personal 
vation, but it’s around us, and 
* must seek by every possible 


we could call real. 


means, to help bring it to the 
world. Therefore, I believe, along 
with personal conversion, must go 
the use of the church—the great- 
est, longest lever we have—and 
also the use of every social agency 
and political, that we can find to 
bring the kingdom of God as 
close to men, here and now, as 
we possibly can through his help. 

Man: Mr. Graham, there seems 
to be a religious revival. Is this 
trend genuine or are people 
motivated by fear and insecurity? 

Mr. Graham: J think it’s a com- 
bination of both. I think that 
there is a genuine moving of the 
spirit of God in America that 
For example, 
it’s reaching our university and 


college level for the first time in 
a generation. All across the nation 
in every denomination there is a 
general spiritual awakening. I 
would not say that it is a revival, 
but I would say that it is a spirit- 
ual awakening, and I think one of 
the contributing factors is the in- 
security of the time. People are 
looking for something—may I use 
the expression—to sink their teeth 
in. Something to stand on. Some- 
thing to believe in. They are 
looking for the voice of authority. 
And I sincerely believe that that 
yoice of authority is the infallible 
word of Aimighty God which I 
believe to be our rule of faith 
and rule of doctrine and rule of 
life. 

Lady- Wr. Sockman, I see in 
today’s New York World-Telegram 
and Sun that Father Edmund 
Walsh, of Georgetown University, 
said that the United States has the 
right to use the atom bomb first. 
I’d just like to know your view 
on this. 

Dr. Sockman: My profound be- 
lief is that the United States wouid 
make a tragic mistake if it used the 
atom bomb first. There is an awful 
thing called peace at any price; 
there is still another awful thing 
called victory at any price. And 
we must so live up to our ideals 
that as a Christian nation, we’re 
not taking our pattern from the 
Kremlin, we’re taking it from the 
Cross. I believe we must live up 
to the highest ideals supporting 
those stands we’ve taken with the 
United Nations, and in that way 
we shall win the respect and love 
of the world. If we use the atom 
bomb first, I’m afraid we will lose 
their help and also God’s help too. 

Man: Mr. Graham, is it pos- 
sible to prove the truth of the 
Scriptures by the same appeal to 
logic that a lawyer uses before 
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the Supreme Court of the Uni 
States? 


Mr. Graham: I sincerely belii 
that it is. I don’t have time 
night to do it, but I certainly 
lieve that there are many ways t 
a person could prove the inspi 
tion of the Word of God, logic 
and clearly before any bar and < 
jury in the United States. 
should be delighted to see t 
done sometime, because I hi 
come to the place in my own p 
tion where I believe with all 
heart and have taken into 
own mind and into my own t 
ing, the positive proof of -1 
inspiration of the Word of 
that this Bible was inspired 
God, and that it was written | 
God himself through the Proph: 
and Apostles of old. 


Lady: Dr. Sockman, do y 
think the ministers of the lo 
churches are doing a good job 
evangelism now? 


Dr. Sockman: Well, as one 
these ministers I will be frank | 
say I do not think we are doi 
by any means a perfect job, but 
want to speak, and I think I < 
speaking tonight, for those 2 
thousand ministers over the cor 
try who are in charge of loi 
churches. I want to say in the 
behalf that there is no rad 
preaching, there are no revi 
campaigns, which are ever goi 
to be a substitute for those m 
of God who walk among the 
people, living with them, makii 
this Christian life a reality. Th 
are the ones on whom this gre 
task of bringing the old-tis 
religion really rests. I think, a 
I’m quite sure Mr. Graham agre 
with me, that these men are t 
true evangelists. They need to 
better. We want every possible he 
we can get. But under God, le 


jtand by these faithful servants of 
e churches wherever they are. 
Mr. Graham: J should like to 
ay that I heartily ‘endorse the 
tatement that Dr. Sockman has 
@ade on that point. I sincerely 
elieve that the job of evangeliza- 
jion is in the hands of the Church 
lf Jesus Christ. And I believe 
te the ideal method of evangel- 
sin is that of personal evangelism 
y every member of the Church. 
he Bible said they went every- 
where preaching Christ. That 
vord “preaching” is translated in 
her places as ‘‘gossiping.” In 
ther words, every member of the 
earch should be “gossiping’— 
sistead of the preacher, or some- 
tedy else in the congregation or 
# deacon or the elder or the 
ward—they should be ‘‘gossip- 
a” daily, moment by moment, 
rss Christ. And I sincerely be- 
eve, also, that the ministers that 
wu. Sockman has referred to across 
® mation are the ones in whose 
s the torch of envangelism 
ists at this moment. However, 
to feel and I believe thousands 
ministers agree, that there come 
etiods of time when a great city- 
ide effort on a mass scale is 
ied to get a city talking religion 
d Christ and the Church and 
Bible, which makes an easier 
sk for the minister. 
Man: Dr. Sockman, what do 
ju think is the place of the Old 
stament in today’s usage of the 
d-time religion? 
(Dr. Sockman: 1 believe pro- 
undly, as I said in my remarks, 
lat Jesus brought the law and the 
bphets into our Gospel. He 
ld, “I came not to destroy them 
jt to fulfill them.” I believe 
bfoundly with Mr. Graham, that 
» Bible is the Word of God, but 
lhink we have to read it with an 
derstanding of its various ages 
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in which it was written—the 
growth and development of ideas. 
I think in reading the Old Testa- 
ment we have to understand, and 
that’s the great glory and beauty 
of the Bible, that they bring us 
that unfolding revelation. And I 
think the Old Testament if read in 
that spirit is of essential help in 
the old-time religion. 


Dr. Ockenga: Dr. Sockman, you 
have spoken several times about 
the Cross, especially as a pattern 
of life—coming to Jesus and fol- 
lowing Jesus. Do you, also, as 
more or less a leader in our mod- 
ern religion, believe that the New 
Testament emphasis upon the 
death of Christ on the Cross for 
our sins is necessary for salvation? 
Or is it merely following Jesus 
and thus coming to a knowledge 
of God, as we'll say Jesus did, 
as an example? 

Dr. Sockman: Oh, I hope I’ve 
made myself clear on that through 
my years of broadcasting. I cer- 
tainly believe that Jesus is more 


than an example. We don’t at- 
tain, we haven’t the power in 
ourselves to attain, his life by 


mere following. He’s our Lord 
and Saviour. And I think that on 
the cross he made the atonement. 
That means the “at-one-ment.’ 
He brought God’s love so near 
to us that we can’t resist it. I 
can’t see how any way that could 
reveal God’s love could surpass 
the Cross. I thoroughly believe, 
Dr. Ockenga, that we must have 
the Cross as the revelation of 
God’s love in our old-time religion. 
Christ is more than an example. 
He’s our Saviour. 

Dr. Ockenga: Do you not be- 
lieve also, though, that a great 
deal of modern religion in the 
last 50 years has departed from, 
we'll say, the supernatural aspect 


of regeneration that’s been wrought 
through the Cross of Christ objec- 
tively for us? / 

Dr. Sockman: Yes,’1 suppose 
that’s true. You're from Boston. 


You know more about the modern | 


religion than I do, but (Laughter) 
I think that’s been our trend. 
We've gotten away, as Mr. Graham 
said, from God; we’ve gotten away 
from our sense of dependence on 
him. I think we must get back 
to that dependence in order to 
release his power. 

Mr. Denny: J don’t know what 
those people from Boston are go- 
ing to say to you Dr. Sockman. 
Watch your mail. The gentleman 
here on the first row. 

Man: Mr. Graham, did you 
resort to mew methods or why 
have so many recently found the 
~ old-time religion under your min- 
istry? 

Mr. Graham: 1 give all the 
credit and all the glory and the 
praise for anything that has been 
accomplished in any of our meet- 
‘ ings to the moving of the Spirit 
of God at this time. I do not 
believe that it’s through pub- 
licity. I do not believe that it’s 
through the power of personality. 
I do not believe that it is through 
the musical program that we pre- 
sent. I believe that there is a 
definite moving of God’s spirit in 
America at this particular hour. 
And what we've seen. in these 
great cities across the nation in- 
dictates we have just been priv- 
ileged, I believe, to be in town 
when God was working, because 
certainly it has been in evidence 
that it is only God. So I want to 
be very clear that all the credit 
goes to him. 

Man: Vd like to ask Dr. Sock- 
man, is Christianity Christ or is 
it the teachings of Christ? 

Dr. Sockman: It is both. You 


see Jesus, the historic Jesus, ga 
us the body of teachings whi 
we have in the Gospels. Th 
there grew up around him a bel 
in him. The Apostle Paul 
very largely responsible for th 
so when we take the histo 
Christianity, it’s not only Jes 
teachings, which in my opinion z 
the most basic, but it’s also 1 
belief of those Apostolic Fath: 
about him. Certain ideas grew 
and we, taking that historic fai 
have both as our great body 
faith and support. 

Dr. Douglass: Mr. Graha 
you observed that the crisis of 1 
time and a general sense of 
security have at least some pi 
in this awakening of interest — 
religion, in Christianity, and 
should assent to that, that has 
legitimate part to play in it. Ti 
me push that a little farther Res 
ever, and ask this question. Wh 
extent do you think the chur 
should rely upon, or make use | 
make deliberate use of, the appt 
to fear—the fear of punishme 
perhaps—as a motive in worki 
for a revival of Christianity 
this nation? 

Mr. Graham: Since you ha 
asked that question, Dr. Dougla 
I am going to ask my colleag 
Dr. Ockenga, to answer that qu 
tion. 

Dr. Ockenga: 1 believe, I 
Douglass that fear is a legitim: 
motive when it comes in the hi 
sense of ihe meaning of fear. 1] 
instance, the fear of God is — 
beginning of wisdom. And wk 
we think of the holiness of G 
which is his righteousness, ev 
sinful man must tremble in 
presence of such an holy G 
knowing that he can never st 
in the presence of one who is 
eyes too pure to behold iniqu 
Thus, that fear would lead him 
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he mediatot, who is Jesus Christ, 
who took his place upon the Cross, 
or God was in Christ reconciling 
he world unto himself, not im- 
puting their trespasses unto them. 
And, consequently, the love> of 
od, and the holiness of God 
met or kissed in the cross of 
fist Now, fear is a legitimate 
notive, when it is brought in align- 
eae with the emotion of love on 
te part of an individual, that 
acts toward the mercy and the 
nompassion of the same God who 
s also holy and inspires fear. Now, 
ff you are thinking of fear in 
be terms of fear of the atom 
wamb, then certainly all of these 
vents ought to lead us to want 
. sense of spiritual and eternal 
curity wrought by an assurance 
* our salvation for eternity as 
well as an answer to the problems 
© society. 


Mr. Denny: Well, thank you, 
Or, Ockenga. Mr. Graham, I’m 
“ang to take the privilege of ask- 
ng the last question here tonight, 
cause you were the one that 
vas hardest on the present gener- 
ition. I’m going to ask you if 
ou don’t get some consolation 
a the fact that, during the past 
ve years, this nation, the United 
itates of America, gave to the rest 
f the world a fabulous sum— 
eyond the comprehension of our 
ininds to encompass—of 40 billion 
ollars in aid for rehabilitation, 
vith nothing asked in return ex- 


member of 


SIDELIGHT 
After this program went off the air, we learned that one 
the audience had wanted 
“Do you think Dr. Sockman will go to heaven?” 
question was shown to the speakers, one of them suggested the 
Scriptural reply: ‘With God, all things are possible.” 


cept to try to rehabilitate other 
human beings. Do you give any 
credit to the religious motives of 
the people of America for this 
great and unparalleled act of 
generosity ? 

Mr. Graham: First of all, the 
foundations of America, histori- 
cally, have been Christian. There- 
fore, the Christian influence and 
the influence of the Church in 
America have been tremendous and 
have permeated every realm of our 
society and every part of the think- 
ing of the American people. . And 
the 40 billion dollars that we have 
given away to the rest of the world 
for rehabilitation, and food, and 
all the rest, has been unprece- 
dented in the history of the world. 
And I think that it deserves a 
great deal of praise and credit with 
this warning, that all the money 
that we’ve given away, all the 
social legislation that has been 
passed in the last sixteen years that 
I’m in agreement with—much of 
it, though I’m not a Republican 
or a Democrat—I believe with all 
my heart that all of this has not 
solved one basic human problem, 
because man is basically sinful and 
only Christ can solve that problem. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Graham, Dr. Sockman, Dr. 
Ockenga and Dr. Douglass. 

So plan to be with us next 
week and every week at the sound 
of the Crier’s Bell. 


to ask . Billy Graham, 
When this 


“BEHIND THE CRIER’S BELL’’ 


This week’s program heralds the beginning of a new era in “Toy 
Meeting” history. The greatest physical difference is the increa 
in broadcast time to 45 minutes, which you, the listener, help 
bring about through your loyalty to “Town Meeting” and your ma 
requests that the program be lengthened. Never let it be said th 
radio stations and radio producers do not heed letters from listene: 
and never underestimate the power of an audience! 

Aside from the length of the program, you were probably m 
aware of the questions at the start of the program. Their purp 
is to tell you, in more detail than the title of the discussion, exact 
what aspects of the topic will be considered during the broadca 
These are the questions that are being asked editorially across tl 
country and are probably the very questions you yourself would a; 
if you were present in the studio. They give you a preview of tl 
discussion and enable you to pick out the high points of the speaket 
opening statements. 

While interrogators have participated in “Town Meeting’ durir 
the past month and from time to time over the years, they are no 
to be a permanent part of the weekly discussions. The interrogato, 
are selected for their particular viewpoints, just as the speakers are ij 
vited to present their divergent views. The function of the interrog: 
tors is to clarify the issues, involved in each discussion and to spotlig’ 
the major points of agreement and disagreement between the principal 
They pave the way not only for the audience questioners, but also fc 
the radio listener who seeks all the facts before attempting to reach h 
own conclusions on vital issues. : 

The audience question period has also been modified. In the pas 
members of the audience were merely permitted to ask questions 
the speakers, In this limited role they could only bring out the 
own viewpoints in an indirect way. The new question period gives th 
audience the opportunity to “talk back” to the speakers during th 
program, just as our feature “The Listener Talks Back” enables thos 
in the radio audience to express their views in the pages of the Bui 
letin each week. If a person in the audience feels his question ha 
not been answered to his complete satisfaction, he may point this ou 
to the speaker and request another reply, or he may even give his ow 
opinion. Thus, these weekly programs will more truly live up to thei 
name, “America’s Town Meeting.” The man in the street, the non 
policy-maker, the member of the audience have, at last, a voice an 
a platform. 


These, then, are some of the innovations which we hope will mak 
“Town Meeting” more interesting, more valuable, and more stimulatin; 
to you in these trying days. From time to time we will be experimen 
ing with other variations in our efforts to continue improving “Tow 
aes 0 So if you have any suggestions, we will be glad to receiv 
them. 
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eived. 


Me CASE FOR LIGHT PLANES 


if is fundamental that wars are 
i: by the greatest mobility and 
king power of individual fight- 
f men. ... The army that em- 
sies (these) to the greatest ex- 
# will be divisions of soldiers 
Hight airplanes, each carrying 
eat three men and a powerful 
@atry weapon. Light airplanes 
1 be landed wherever men live. 
. Night, rain, snow, and ice 
not retard their mobility. Only 
se fog can temporarily delay 
itr mobility. Light airplanes 
mg just above the tree tops 
‘sent the most illusive target 
the ground, but can attack 
1ectives on the ground with 
dly .execution—ArtHUR Hat- 
dD, Arlington, Virginia. 


MNUICK STRIKING FORCE 


it seems that all planners can 
ee, whether our policy is to 
tain Communism or retire to 
Western Hemisphere “island,” 
| must be supreme in all cate- 
ies of air power. True, air 
wer alone cannot assure victory; 
it seems equally true that 
‘cient air power will insure de- 
. . . What seems most de- 
\ble in the light of experience 


on 
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THE LISTENER TALKS BACK 


“CAN AIR POWER DEFEAT MASS MANPOWER?” 
Program of December 26, 1950 


Speakers 
ior Alexander P. de Seversky and Mr. Marshall Andrews 


Each week we print as many significant comments on the preceding 
esday’s broadcast as space allows. 
gram. It is understood that we may publish any letter or comments 
wn Hall, New York 18, N. Y., not later than Thursday following the 
pgram. It is understood that we may publish any letter or comments 


You are invited to send in your 


is a quick striking force based in 
our homeland and outlying islands 
to engage land masses from the air. 
That means air force and fire 
power vastly superior to (that of) 
any possible aggressor. The ag- 
gressor today has the advantage of 
huge land manpower built up over 
a period with a definite purpose; 
the time of striking is the only 
uncertain element. Democracies 
have no such objective and no need 
to mobilize such land force. But 
for a quick defense, and to engage 
the enemy before he digs in, air 
power seems to be the answer 
that will put us on par with any 
potential enemy.—L. E. ANDERSON, 
Oakland, California. 


FAIR-WEATHER ARMS 


Mr. Andrews referred to the 
Korean difficulties as an example 
that the tactical air force is at a 
disadvantage when the enemy 
chooses a locale for his activities 
in which the air force has little 
effect. Major de Seversky declared 
that our air force was simply not 
equipped for handling all situa- 
tions and that with the proper 
development it could be so 
equipped. What he did not men- 
tion was the matter of the weather. 


I seem to recollect that it was 
the weather, and not the terrain, 
that did most to prevent our air 
force from striking during a con- 
siderable part of the fighting. Is 
Major de Seversky prepared to tell 
us how the air force can control 
the weather? Perhaps the time 
will come when such control will 
be possible. . . . However all we 
can do so far is precipitate the 
kind of weather we would not 
want. ... It seems to me that if 
we depend too much upon the 
air, we shall become the victims 
of bad weather campaigns. It is 
bad enough to depend upon good- 
weather friends; it would be fatal 
to depend for our national security 
upon fair-weather arms.-—ARTHUR 
G. EICHELBERGER, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


AIR POWER INSUFFICIENT 


The theory and practice of stra- 
tegic air power has never yet won 
a war and never will. Against 
the Soviet Union it is particularly 
ineffective because of the removal 
and concealment of its vital targets 
behind the Urals. (Russian) de- 
fense .... and long distances to be 
traversed over hostile territory 
create the probability of intoler- 
able losses. Politically it is foolish 
to bomb cities and consolidate op- 
position where there is now con- 
siderable domestic unrest that 
might be turned to our-help, if it 
is not alienated (by bombing) .. . 
Without a sufficient defensively- 


equipped ground force suppor 
by an enormous quantity of tact 
air power Western Eur 
will be overrun and held, w 
ever the volume of our strat 
air strength—Harorp C. Bair 
West Hartford, Connecticut. 


VICTORY THROUGH 


PREVENTION 
I firmly support, uphold, 
believe in Major de Severs 


theory of an invincible air f 
as a means of deterring agg 
sion and keeping war from 
shores. The advocates of ‘mas 
landpower are proceeding on 
theory that we are going to w 
war and that their methods 
the ones to win it. They are 
living in the bow and arrow 
and unless we keep their i 
from gaining dominance, that’s 
where we'll end up .. . Major 
Seversky’s theory is the only s 
sane, realistic, and rational one 
adopt, as it aims at the only s 
way to win a war—that is, 
prevention of war. Massed 1 
power is an open invitation to 
in a field where our enemy 
strongest. An invincible air f 
is a powerful deterrent aga 
war in a field where we are gre 
and decisively superior. The ch 
is Ours to make; mass armies 
cannon fodder for our youth, 
air power and salvation of 
strength, resources, and liber 
—Frep P. MeTzEN, Chicago, 
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